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recognise. As Talleyrand said of the Bourbons of
France, they had learned nothing and forgotten
nothing. There was an inevitable clash between the
reactionary authorities and the radical populations.
But harsh repressive measures and wholesale executions
only served to fan the flames of revolt, and drove many
of the moderates into the camp of the extremists.
Time and again the troops of Austria were called in to
put down rebellions, and lend their aid to dying
dynasties; but the presence of foreign armies on Italian
soil did but strengthen the hands of those who strove
for a free and united Italy. Yet there was dissension
between true Italians on the issue of Monarchy or
Republicanism. Those who favoured the latter
adhered mainly to Mazzini and Garibaldi, while
monarchists supported the House of Savoy and Pied-
mont, which was struggling gamely against Austria.
A few weeks after the triumvirate had set up a
Republic at Rome, Carlo Alberto, King of Piedmont,
took the field against the Austrians. He was severely
defeated by Radetzky at the Battle of Novara, and
abdicated in favour of his son Victor Emmanuel II,
It was at this juncture that France determined to inter-
vene in Italian affairs.
The French policy was by no means clear, except
upon the general principle of opposition to Austria. It
was particularly desired to counteract Austrian
influence with the Pope at Gaeta; but the Government
was undecided whether, to secure this, it could go to
the length of restoring to the Pope his temporal
possessions which involved the destruction of the newly
created Roman Republic. There can be no doubt, in